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Abstract: In a context of the internationalisation of Higher Education (HE) driven by the high 
mobility of international Higher Degree Research candidates (HDRs), it is important to consider the 
value of HDRs' multilingual capabilities for their learning and making of original contributions to 
knowledge. This article reports on a literature study regarding conceptualisations of multilingualism 
and multilingual capabilities, together with multilingualism in university research education practices 
and policies. Key themes to emerge from the literature include divergent understandings of languages, 
multilingualism, and multilingual capabilities. For example, a 'static' language construct provides 
a structuralist lens through which multilingual HDRs are viewed as an accumulation of monolinguals, 
whereas a 'dynamic' language construct informs a socially and culturally constructed linguistic space 
where the multilingual resources of HDRs are valued. These divergences are manifested in the 
language-as-problem orientation and language-as-resource orientation in anglophone universities' 
HDR education policies. Informed by empirical evidence of leveraging multilingual capabilities in 
original contributions to knowledge, this article argues that it is urgent for pertinent stakeholders 
in HDR education to reconfigure language practices and policies in the HDR educational context. 
In doing so, the voices of HDRs would be able to leverage multilingual capabilities in their research 
instead of being treated as deficient English learners. 

Keywords: multilingualism; multilingual capabilities; language policies; multilingual practices; Higher 
Degree Research education; multilingual Higher Degree Research candidates; anglophone universities 


1. Introduction 

A "high standard of English and a professional standard of presentation" are stipulated criteria in 
the Higher Degree Research Examination Handbook 2016 issued by the Graduate Research School, Western 
Sydney University [1]. These criteria apply uniformly to all Higher Degree Research candidates 
(HDRs), whether monolingual anglophones or multilingual. Australian anglophone universities 
use an English-only medium instruction, which has been reinforced by the desire of international 
multilingual HDRs to improve their English in today's English-dominant globalised world [2]. 
However, this article problematizes the familiar, taken-for-granted monolingual norms of Higher 
Degree Research (HDR) education in anglophone universities. It is debatable whether this exclusionary 
English-only agenda is preferable for educating multilingual HDRs, given that their multilingual 
capabilities and associated knowledge have been marginalised. 

Multilingualism has been widely discussed in relation to the internationalisation of Higher 
Education (HE) driven by globalisation [3-7]. According to Australian Education International [8], 
31.5% of all HDRs enrolled at Australian Higher Education Institutions (HEIs) were international 
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students in 2014, the majority of whom had multilingual capabilities. Accordingly, educating these 
multilingual HDRs presents challenges to HEIs in Australia. However, Mitchell's analysis of education 
policies found that multilingual students are characterised as "either academic failures [with an] 
English deficiency or invisible in policies and practice" [9] (p. 13). Research indicates that English-only 
monolingualism raises educational and ethical issues concerning students' struggles to maintain 
their multilingual capabilities at acceptable levels of proficiency in academic domains [6,10]. Using 
epigraphs composed in their original languages at the beginning of each chapter, Gordin [11] reminds 
us that the production of scientific knowledge has always been, and continues to be, undertaken 
in multiple languages. Concerns about the negative consequences for research, and English-only 
monolingualistic research education of multilingual HDRs have led to investigations of ways to 
capitalise on their multiple languages in their research. For example, Singh et al. argue that 
although anglophone universities make ethno-cultural differences a point of interest, they still position 
linguistic diversities as "a deficit or threat" [12] (p. 55). Therefore, this article investigates the 
contestations informing concepts of multilingualism and multilingual capabilities in education [13]. 
Together with research into the tensions between universities' monolingual education policies and 
HDRs' multilingual practices, a phenomenon dubbed 'the postmonolingual condition' by Yildiz [14], 
this paper explores the challenges and possibilities for creating an intellectual space for multilingual 
HDR education. 

2. Complexities of Conceptualising Multilingualism 

Multilingualism is a complicated construct. Its definition is embedded in diverse theoretical 
and practical angles which emphasise "different aspects of using and learning languages" [15] (p. 1). 
A basic entry point to understanding this concept might usefully rest upon an appreciation of the 
competing interpretations of the meaning and uses of multiple languages by HEIs at anglophone 
universities. This section begins by examining how languages are regarded differently in various 
multilingual contexts. This is followed by investigating the problems with the naming of bilingualism 
and plurilingualism. 

2.1. Conceptualising Languages 

Two contrasting views towards languages have been addressed in the context of multilingualism. 
The concept 'language' is here understood as "a variety that a group adopts as a habitual way for 
communication" [13] (p. 344). According to Koven, there are "folk beliefs that see [any] language as 
external to and merely describing a fully constituted core self that is stable across contexts" [16] (p. 4). 
In response to this view, Cruz-Ferreira [17] (p. 1) states that "multilingualism has nothing to do with 
particular languages, because languages cannot be multilingual". Assumptions that regard languages 
as "objects amenable to both inspection and possession by human beings" lead to conceptualising 
multilingualism as simply an "accumulation of languages [by monolinguals]" [17] (pp. 3-5). This does 
not account for the many loan words from diverse languages that now constitute English and Chinese. 

Instead of viewing languages as "objects", others focus on the social uses of languages as 
a "continuously monitored creative activity" [18] (n.p.). This contention has been corroborated by 
Garda and Wei's [19] (p. 7 and p. 201) use of "languaging", which suggests conceptualising languages 
as "a series of social practices and actions" in investigations of multilingualism. Separating languages 
from their users and contexts is not capable of informing "how languages are put to work" [17] (p. 5). 

More recent studies of multilingualism offer "complex and fluid understandings about 
languages" [20] (p. 421). Taking "translanguaging" as an example, Garcia and Leiva [21] (p. 200) use 
this term to refer to "the flexible use of linguistic resources by bilinguals [or multilinguals] in order 
to make sense of their world". In this sense, languages are viewed as "entire linguistic repertoires" 
activated in multilinguals' daily-lived language practices [20] (p. 421). Accordingly, this view favours 
exploring how multilingual HDRs might better leverage their entire linguistic repertoires to make 
sense of academic learning and make original contributions to knowledge in their research. 
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2.2. Problems with Naming Bilingualism 

The interchangeability of bilingualism and multilingualism has been called into question. 
There is a lack of consensus about whether "bilingualism and multilingualism constitute ... the 
same phenomenon" [15] (p. 4). It is argued that multilinguals have "larger overall linguistic 
repertoires ... and a wider range of language situations" [15] (p. 5). Particularly, bilinguals and 
multilinguals differ as to learning experiences and strategies in specific education areas, such as 
Second Language Acquisition [22,23]. Some scholars treat multilingualism as "a kind of multiple 
bilingualism" [24] (p. 9). For example, Beardsmore [25] (p. 3) defines bilingualism in a way "[that] 
does not necessarily restrict itself to situations where only two languages are involved but is often used 
as a shorthand form to embrace cases of multi- or plurilingualism". In this sense, bilingualism and 
multilingualism are interchangeable notions in some academic discussions. Wei's [26] (p. 7) definition 
of bilingual illustrates this proposition: 

'bilingual' primarily describes someone with possession of two languages. It can, however, 

also be taken to include the many people in the world who have varying degrees of 

proficiency in and interchangeably use three, four or even more languages. 

Given the debate over the relationship between bilingualism and multilingualism, an additional 
concept, plurilingualism, needs to be considered. 

2.3. Problems with Naming Plurilingualism 

A terminological shift from multilingualism to plurilingualism has emerged recently in 
educational research in Europe. The term plurilingualism is used to highlight individual students' 
linguistic repertoires and dispositions [27,28]. In contrast, according to the Council of Europe [29] 
(p. 4), multilingualism is understood as "the knowledge of a number of languages or the co-existence 
of different languages in a given society". Cenoz [22] argues that this distinction is the same as the one 
between individual and societal multilingualism. Therefore, the use of plurilingualism seems to be 
problematic in its apparent exclusion of considerations of societal multilingualism. Both individual 
and societal multilingualism are educationally important [30]. 

Given the forgoing, multilingualism is the concept used in this article to include concepts of 
bilingualism and plurilingualism. In this regard, studies of HDRs' multilingual education are not 
restricted to linguistic practices in just two languages or to individuals' language use. 

2.4. Debating Definitions of Multilingualism 

Defining multilingualism is as complex as it is contentious. In part, this is because multilingualism 
is studied from different perspectives across various disciplines such as psycholinguistics, 
sociolinguistics, language education, and language planning policy [22]. Table 1 indicates dimensions 
relevant to defining multilingualism, namely proficiency levels, individual and societal dimensions, 
and subtractive and additive elements. 

Different dimensions used for defining multilingualism are presented in Table 1. This is not 
an exhaustive list. For example, receptive and productive multilingualism are not mentioned here 
because the multilingual HDRs discussed in this paper are capable of understanding and producing 
spoken or written languages [30]. It is important to remember that each dimension is problematic. 

First, a restrictive view towards multilingualism leads university educators, administrators, 
policy makers, and researchers to regard multilingual HDRs as having two or more monolingual 
capabilities in one person [35]. On the other hand, Edwards' [33] 'c'est la vie' liberal view contests 
the appropriateness of this. Therefore, valuing HDRs' multilingual capabilities calls for a departure 
from a focus on the amount and diversity of language experience and uses in HDRs' education and 
research [36]. In this regard, university educators and policy-makers may raise awareness of the value 
of HDRs' multilingual capabilities. Thus, multilingual HDRs are enabled to "maximise" their original 
contributions to knowledge through "draw[ing] from across all their existing language skills" [37] (p. 607). 
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Table 1. Dimensions relevant to defining multilingualism. 


Dimension 

Defining Multilingualism 


Restrictive View 

Liberal View 

Proficiency 

Multilingualism is defined as "native-like 
control of two or more languages" [31] (p. 56) 
or "active, completely equal mastery of two 
or more languages" from a restrictive 
perspective [15] (p. 2). 

Those who have "at least some knowledge and 
control of the grammatical structure of the 
second [third] language" are multilinguals [32] 
(p. 14). For example, "[i]f, as an English speaker, 
you can say c'est la vie or gracias or guten tag or 
tovarisch —or even if you understand them", 
you are a multilingual [33] (p. 55). 


Problem 


The restrictive view raises questions about 
defining proficiency level, use frequency, and 
flexibility [30]. 

In the liberal view, most of the population in 
many countries such as Australia can be 
regarded as multilinguals due to global flow 
of people [30]. 


Individual 

Societal 

Individual & Societal 

Individual language competences and 
abilities are in the foreground, such as 
plurilingualism, bi-multi-linguality [15]. 

A multilingual society is defined as Belgian, 
due to the "existence of consistent historical 
language groups" [34] (p. 346). 


Problem 


Individual and societal multilingualism are not separate, but manifest different emphases [22,30]. 


Additive 

Subtractive 

Additive & Subtractive 

Learning a new language represents the 
expansion of students' intellectual repertoire. 
For example, 'elite' multilingualism driven by 
a thirst for knowledge and cultural boundary, 
such as the prestigious languages Greek and 
Latin in ancient times [30]. 

One language, usually English in Australia and 
Putonghua in China, is more ascendant and the 
others are waning. 

For example, 'folk' multilingualism driven by 
informal and daily-life necessity, such as 
immigrant school children [30]. 


Problem 


This distinction between additive multilingualism and subtractive multilingualism highly 
depends upon whether, and indicates whether the languages are strong/prestigious or 
weak/minoritised in the specific social context. 


Second, discussions of individual multilingualism emphasise the linguistic and psycholinguistic 
dimension, whereas sociolinguistic dimensions focus on the historical, educational, and political 
considerations at the university and larger societal level. All languages and the knowledge they 
provide access to are "socially contingent and dynamic" [36] (p. 229). Societal multilingualism is 
contested as it needs to be "officially endorsed", for instance by universities [30] (p. 6). The problem is to 
distinguish between official and de facto multilingualism and monolingualism. Australia, for example, 
is a multilingual society where English is the "de facto official language" existing in tension and 
support with other languages [38] (p. 163). Are Australian universities monolingual or multilingual? 
The same question applies to China as well. Putonghua (Mandarin) has been stipulated as the official 
language of China since 1949, yet there are 56 distinct ethnic groups speaking more than 400 other 
languages [39]. 

Third, the additive and subtractive dimensions are mainly addressed in Second Language 
Acquisition from a psycholinguistic perspective. However, in advocating a holistic approach to 
multilingual education, Cenoz and Gorter [40] (p. 5) suggest a continuum between "becoming 
multilingual" and "being multilingual". This continuum echoes with waning dichotomies between 
psycholinguistic and sociolinguistic studies on multilingualism [19], As Franceschini [13] (p. 352) states, 
"multilingualism is complex in its foundation (social and cognitive) ... A separation into clear-cut 
disciplines in analysing multilingual phenomena seems obsolete". Therefore, under a post-structuralist 
approach, HDRs' multilingual practices may be regarded as "a process of using languages to gain 
knowledge, to make sense, to articulate one's thought" [41] (p. 1224). According to Garcia and Wei [19] 
(p. 7), a post-structuralist construct sees languages as tools that "are re-appropriated by actual users" 
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and "speakers are embedded in a web of social and cognitive relations". In other words, HDRs can 
use their full linguistic repertoires to gain knowledge, to make sense of or theorise evidence, and to 
articulate analytical concepts. 

Who can be treated as "multilinguals" and what might count as "multilingualism" may not 
yield a final argument. Franceschini [13] (p. 352) suggests that "an inclusion of different views is 
necessary" as multilingualism "concerns the development of knowledge and is observable in social 
interaction and discourse". The concern for HDRs' multilingual capabilities lies in the potential for 
developing original contributions to knowledge. This echoes Liddicoat's [42] (p. 10) statement that 
"multilingualism can be both an object of study and a form of engagement with knowledge". Given 
the forgoing, Franceschini [34] (p. 33) defines multilingualism as "the capacity of societies, institutions, 
groups, and [multilingual HDR] individuals to engage on a regular basis in space and time with more 
than one language in everyday [academic] life". 

3. Conceptualising Multilingual Capabilities 

This section begins by examining how languages are regarded differently in various multilingual 
contexts. This is followed by investigating the problems with the naming of bilingualism and 
plurilingualism. Conceptualising multilingual capabilities enables relevant agents to raise awareness of 
the benefits of allowing HDRs' voices in multiple languages to be used in their academic learning [7,12]. 
The idea of multilingual competence is rooted in Chomsky's [43] concept of linguistic competence. 
Chomsky's (2009) concept of linguistic competence is a structuralist theoretical construct about human 
beings' potential for acquiring, producing, and understanding language. It is about the knowledge 
attributed to an ideal speaker-hearer in a homogeneous speech community. However, a capability 
approach is used here to regard multilingual HDRs' human life as a set of "doings and beings", 
dubbed as "functionings" [44] (p. 320). Here, a functioning is an achievement of a multilingual HDR 
candidate "what he or she manages to do or to be, and any such functioning reflects" [44] (p. 321). 
Here, the concepts of multicompetence, code-meshing and translanguaging are scrutinised [19,45,46]. 

Based on Chomsky's [43] notion of linguistic competence, the concept of multicompetence was 
first formulated by Cook [45] (p. 112) as "the compound state of a mind with two grammars". However, 
it was subsequently questioned due to a lack of "social embeddedness" [13] (p. 350). In response 
to criticism, this term was broadened to incorporate a sociolinguistic point of view in multilingual 
education as part of the students' multilingual capabilities that develop throughout their interactions 
with the educational or social environment [13]. This notion was further reformulated to explain it 
is "not confined to the language aspects of the mind but is also linked to cognitive processes and 
concepts" [19] (p. 10). 

The term code-meshing was coined to denote that multilingual learners are capable of using 
full linguistic repertoires in academic writing. According to Michael-Luna and Canagarajah [47] 
(p. 56), code-meshing is used by multilingual learners intentionally to integrate "local and academic 
discourse as a form of resistance, reappropriation, and/or transformation of the academic discourse". 
Translanguaging has been defined as a cognitive multicompetence [19]. However, Garcia and 
Wei [19] (p. 40) claim that translanguaging is "a meaning-making social and cognitive activity that 
works in-between conventional meaning-making practices and disciplines". Under the umbrella of 
translanguaging, multilinguals are enabled to "select meaning-making features and freely combine 
them to potentialize meaning-making, cognitive engagement, creativity, and criticality" [19] (p. 42). 

Subsuming the multilingual capabilities of HDRs within any one of the aforementioned three 
concepts is contentious. Going beyond these three concepts, it is possible to view languages as 
"resources of thought" [48] (p. 140). To activate languages as "resources of thought", Jullien [48] 
suggests using the divergences between languages as resources for thought to invoke multilingual 
HDRs as equally intelligent agents. In this regard, the multilingual capabilities of HDRs are not 
restricted within Chomskian grammatical competence or communicative competence [49]. Hymes [49] 
(p. 282) defined communicative competence from a sociolinguistic perspective as the capabilities of 
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a person to use language appropriately in a specific context. Beyond this view, HDRs can be seen 
as using their multilingual repertoires to perform their 'functioning' as researchers [12]. This means 
multilingual HDRs mobilise "their own unique repertoire of meaning-making resources" in original 
knowledge contribution [19] (p. 80). 

4. Conceptualising Multilingualism in Education: Practices and Policies 

To analyse language planning issues in multilingual education in the United States, Rufz [50] 
established a language-as-resource (LAR) orientation and a language-as-problem (LAP) orientation. 
Here, orientation refers to "a complex of dispositions toward language and its role, and toward 
languages and their role in society" [50] (p. 16). The LAR orientation regards multiple languages 
as "supportive of learning and teaching" [7] (p. 6). In contrast, multilingual HDRs are constructed 
as lacking language proficiency within the LAP orientation [50]. Moreover, the LAP orientation 
reduces learning to language mastery by providing academic literacy support to typically monolingual 
programs in English for multilingual HDRs [9]. 

4.1. Langnage-as-Resource (LAR) Orientation 

Scholars have addressed students' learning benefits from activation of their multilingual 
resources [7,12,51-54]. For example, Basque scholars suggest that "the systematic and deliberate 
use of mother tongue is advocated to avoid a sense of failure, lack of ability, and the loss of 
identity" [55] (p. 183). In addressing academic literacy. Van der Walt [7] (p. 121) reports that academic 
multiliteracies see multilingual students as empowered to "consciously use more than one language 
while they engage with text... draw on the linguistic resources at their disposal". In order to achieve 
the successful application of their multilingual capabilities to original contributions to knowledge, 
educational support from universities is essential, so that multilingual HDRs can fully benefit from 
such advantages [56]. The aforementioned evidence for LAR orientation is testament to the possible 
educational benefits of engaging the multilingual capabilities of HDRs [3]. 

However, the LAR approach to educating multilingual HDRs is not "as unproblematic as it may 
sound" [7] (p. 7). It is a challenge to many who have a stake in LAP in particular. As Heller and 
Pavlenko [57] (p. 71) note, multilingual students are subject to scrutiny "because of the challenge 
they have presented to prevailing ideologies". Currently, LAP has secured a legitimate place in 
anglophone universities for offering academic or language support. Van der Walt [7] (p. 7) refers to 
these "interventions" as being imposed on multilingual students who have successfully gained access 
to anglophone HEIs "based on prior performance in another language". However, these multilingual 
capabilities and prior knowledge turn out to be invisible in university policy and practices [9]. In this 
regard, a monolingual focus which constructs these students' multilingualism as a problem becomes 
particularly questionable [7]. 

4.2. Language-as-Problem (LAP) Orientation 

One instantiation of LAP orientation in anglophone universities is the privileging English-only 
monolingualism, under which students' multilingual capabilities are ignored. According to Yildiz [14] 
(p. 2), monolingualism designates "the presence of just one language" and "constitutes a key 
structuring principle [where] individuals and social formations are imaged to possess one 'true' 
language ... and through this possession to be organically linked to an exclusive, clearly demarcated 
ethnicity, culture, and nation". A key exclusionary marker is the official labels assigned to multilingual 
students that always announce deficiencies in their English. For example, Mitchell [9] (p. 1) 
reports that monolingual education policies in the United States marginalise the capabilities of 
multilingual students: 
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... most states in the United States identify the subgroup of multilingual learners only 
in terms of their "Limited English Proficiency" (LEP) or as "English Language Learners" 

(ELL) and otherwise overlook the population in policy and data analyses. 

English is portrayed as the language of mobility and access to global academic markets [7]. 
However, Maingueneau [2] questions whether an English-only scientific world is favourable for the 
production and circulation of knowledge. This view resonates with Van der Walt's [7] (p. 47) concerns 
that the lack of recognition for multilingual research is such that "the context and materials available 
in other languages are not acknowledged". The issue also arises with respect to academic achievement 
assessment policies. For example, Shohamy [58] (p. 418) argues that the English-only monolingual 
tests imposed on multilingual students send the "message that multilingual knowledge is a liability". 

In universities, multilingual HDRs are trained and assessed using English-only monolingual 
norms as the standard [4]. Research into Australian higher education policies reports that English-only 
monolingualism frames the research curriculum and assessment practices for linguistically diverse 
HDRs [4,59,60]. Against this LAP orientation, there is an increasing awareness of the value of 
languages. Researches are questioning the dissonance between monolingual policies and multilingual 
practices [5,14,56]. HDRs' multilingual capabilities are being activated, mobilised, and developed in 
research education to facilitate original contributions to knowledge [12]. 

5. Leveraging HDRs' Multilingual Capabilities for Original Knowledge Contribution 

One criterion for assessing HDRs' theses is that they make original contributions to knowledge. 
For instance, the WSU Higher Degree Research Examination Handbook 2016 stipulates: "Your thesis 
should make an original contribution to the knowledge of the subject in the area of your research" [1] 
(p. 9, italics added). An original contribution to knowledge appears as a universal criterion for awarding 
a doctoral thesis [61-63]. It is commonly agreed that a doctoral study enables HDRs to "become 
innovative as researchers, through developing their ability to create new ideas" [64] (p. 5). Nonetheless, 
each key word here is contentious. Poole (2015) [62] states that notions of "originality", "contribution", 
and "new knowledge" are inherently polysemous in investigating what a doctorate is or should be. 
These assessments also evaluate whether HDR candidates' research "has made a contribution to the 
intellectual field that changes the way in which that field is understood" as a yard stick [62] (p. 1515). 

The core idea of LAR in multilingual education is to add value to the multilingual intellectual 
strengths of HDRs [65]. Taking this view as a departure point, this section analyses the use of HDRs' 
multilingual capabilities for enhancing their original contributions to knowledge [12,66,67]. 

5.1. Testaments of Multilingual Capabilities in Original Contributions to Knowledge 

English-only pedagogies and Euro-American intellectual colonialism hinder original contributions 
to knowledge. Against this, engagement with HDRs' multilingual capabilities is supported by some 
anglophone research educators [12,66-69]. When supervising international and domestic indigenous 
HDRs, Manathunga [66] (p. 81) employs an "open" epistemological standpoint to "extend their 
thinking repertoires". To deepen the multilingual capabilities of Chinese HDRs, the educational 
metaphor yin cai shl jiao (|Aj t-j fflLPl) is used for encouraging theorising in post-monolingual anglophone 
HDR education [70]. Singh's (2011) [69] pedagogies informed Qi's [67] use of the Anglo-Chinese 
concept of networked-hutong siivei to theorise transnational teacher education. 

These studies are testaments to anglophone research educators' leveraging of the multilingual 
capabilities of HDRs into making original contributions to knowledge to acknowledge, using their full 
linguistic repertoires. However, the problem here is that these multilingual academic achievements 
are not explicitly recognised in anglophone universities' current English-only research educational 
policies. According to Hornberger and Link [71] (p. 261), interacting with educational policy provides 
opportunities for both educators and HDRs to create "new spaces to be exploited for innovative 
[multilingual research] programs, curricula, and practices that recognize, value, and build on the 
multiple, mobile communicative [intellectual] repertoires". 
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5.2. Challenges of Legitimising HDRs' Multilingual Capabilities 

Legitimatising HDRs' multilingual capabilities as valuable resources in university research 
education policies might enable a new intellectual space for generating innovations. Maingueneau [2] 
(p. 115) argues that "creativity in social and human sciences benefits from preserving a plurality 
scientific production spaces than from a single homogeneous space, which usually tends to fall 
in complacency". By questioning English-only monolingualism for limiting the production and 
circulation of knowledge, Maingueneau [2] (p. 118) suggests that: 

It is not a matter of rejecting English as the dominant language for the worldwide circulation 
of knowledge, but of combating the idea that widespread monolingualism would favour, 
by definition, the creation of knowledge. 

This argument resonates with Van der Walt's [7] concerns that the education context and resources 
available in other languages need to be acknowledged by anglophone universities. Without legitimate 
support from formal university policies, Arya et al. [72] argue that English-only language-based 
ideologies and stereotypes threaten to affect multilingual HDRs' academic achievement. 

The factors contributing to the prevalence of English-only monolingualism in university research 
education policies can be interpreted from various perspectives. From a nation-state perspective, 
a single national language is a political device, serving as a symbol and mechanism to promote 
collective national identities [73]. In this regard, monolingual university research education policies are 
a product of, and contribute to, the 'one nation, one language' ideology. English-only monolingualism 
perpetuates and imposes such an ideology. Another factor concerns asymmetries in the sociolinguistic 
order. In today's world, English is the lingua franca in academic, educational, and research fields, 
leading to the reproduction of English-only monolingual norms [11]. Not surprisingly, in academic 
research writing, Michael-Luna and Canagarajah [47] (p. 70) argue that "vernacular discourses are often 
treated as unsophisticated by the social mainstream and the in-groups of HE writing". Further, beyond 
linguistic 'racism', an Anglo-centred epistemological world system in which non-Westem theorising 
is considered as inferior. Dubbed as epistemic racism [10], this serves as a catalyst for producing 
English-only monolingual norms in the university education field, particularly in research education. 

6. Conclusions 

There is evidence that the multilingual capabilities of HDRs can be leveraged in anglophone 
universities to make an original contribution to knowledge [12,67-70], despite multilingual HDRs 
being trained and assessed under English-only monolingual university policies [4]. Ignoring the 
multilingual capabilities of HDRs is a barrier to original knowledge production. Assumptions about 
linguistic homogeneity and rejection of student languages and intellectual cultures do little to advance 
much needed innovative ideas [12,56]. That the multilingual capabilities of HDRs might be valued in 
official HDR education policies warrants close consideration. 

The challenges to generating new configurations of language practices and educating multilingual 
HDRs manifest the struggles with old, dated conceptualisations of languages, multilingualism, 
and multilingual capabilities. The assumption that languages are separate autonomous entities 
mystifies the value of multilingual resources [17,46]. Languages are better viewed as "a product of 
the deeply social and cultural activities in which people engage" for meaning-making [74] (p. 1). 
Structuralism constructs language as an abstract system governed by signs and sign processes, 
and ignores how multilingual HDRs use their linguistic and cultural knowledge in real-time research 
work [19]. A post-structuralist approach to languages embraces multilingualism as a socially and 
cognitively constructed phenomenon. In this sense, multilingual HDRs appropriate their multiple 
languages throughout their research practices with or without universities' authority. To challenge 
the old understandings of language which are restricted to grammatical and communicative issues, 
multilingual HDRs can use their multilingual repertoires to perform diverse research functionings at 
the theoretical level in their lived academic work [12,28]. 
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Addressing the dissonance between English-only monolingual university policies and 
multilingual HDRs' practices requires consideration of more factors at different levels. For example, 
at the nation-state level, Australian universities operate under the unquestioned assumption 
that a single language—English—is the norm for assessing HDR theses [56,75]. English-only 
monolingualism is used exclusively as the dominant medium for research, even though evidence 
may be collected and analysed in other languages [12]. The English-only monolingual assumption 
is reinforced through academics' professional preparation and in-service work [76]. Against the 
reinforcement of English-only monolingualism, the explicit presence of multilingual policies for HDR 
educators warrants consideration. 

The absence of explicit multilingual policies in anglophone universities creates a space where 
educators and multilingual HDRs can "exercise agency in reinterpreting, challenging, and reforming 
dominant practice" [56]. Thus, there is a need for research which explores how multilingual HDRs can 
use their multilingual capabilities in facilitating their learning and in making an original contribution to 
knowledge in their everyday research. This might shed light on ways to reconfigure language practices 
and policies in this field. This article reviewed empirical evidence which suggests the prospects 
for creating a multilingual space where the multilingual capabilities of HDRs can be engaged and 
recognised for their value in facilitating original contributions to knowledge. As Homberger [77] 
(p. 198) states, "there are many unanswered questions and doubts surrounding multilingual education 
as to policy and implementation". This is particularly true with respect to the reconfiguration of 
HDR education polices in English-only anglophone HEIs. Change cannot be achieved without the 
collaboration of stakeholders in the HDR educational field. 
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